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Monthly Newsletter of The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsoni) 


which is virtually endemic to the Bendigo Whipstick. 
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EDITORIAL 


When Whirrakee was launched I expected that my biggest problem would be 
extracting sufficient material out of members on a wide enough range of 
subjects to produce a well balanced, readable publication. In fact, the 
resnonse from contributors has been tremendous. It is a tribute to their 
collective efforts that the common theme to the great majority of comments 
on Whirrakee is that people are really enjoying reading it. At the same time, 
a lot of valuable original observations are being recorded, so Whirrakee is 
well and truly fulfilling its intended functions, 


The article by Jack Kellam in this issue is our longest so far, but 
although it was submitted with the suggestion that it appear in two parts, 
I felt that it would lose some of its value if it were not presented intact. 
This has meant that once again some articles have had to be held over, but it 
is a desirable situation for an editor to have a "bank" of articles. 
My thanks to those members who responded to my previous plea for short notes 
and observations but most of the items received then have been used, and 
there is a need for more for future issues. There must be many members who 
make interesting observations worth recording in the form of a short note. 


I would like to make special mention of Graham Hill's contributicn to 
Whirrakee in designing and arranging of printing of the very attractive covers. 
Graham also shared the editorial burden during my recent illmess, and has 
contributed to the evolution of a production schedule which has eliminated 
some of the problems associated with production of the early issues. 


DEADLINE FOR COPY FOR WHIRRAKEE VOL. 1, No. 7 IS WED. JULY 30th. 
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PHOTOFLORA '90 REVIEW BY NATIVE PLANTS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 


The Club has received a letter from Miss B.C.Terrell, Photoflora Comnetition 
Secretary, detailing the results of a review of Photoflora attendances 
throughout Victoria from 1972 to 1980, and adding their figures for Bendigo 
attendances. The tables, which are reproduced below, show a decline in 
attendances which has reached a level causing concern. 


Victorian attendances 


Year Total number’ Total Average Percentage Bendigo 
of screenings. attendance. attendance change. attendances, 
per screening. 

1972 19 2590 136 259% 

1974 22 3736 170 +25% 214 

1976 24 3698 154 -9% 150 

1978 23 2906 126 -18°: 200+ 

1980 24 2381 99 -21% 130 


* including Eaglehawk. 


We have been asked to suggest reasons for the decline shown by the figures; 
asked to suggest any changes which would boost attendances, and, more 
significantly, to answer the questions: 
Should Photoflora be held again in 1982? 
Would you expect that your club would sponsor a screening again in 1982? 
Comments from members would be welcome, to heln the committee to decide on 
the most appropriate reply. 
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STOP PRESS FROM BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


The speaker for the August 1st meeting will be John Berry, who will speak on 
"The Birds of Tasmania", The Bird of the Night will be the Brolga. 
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HONEYEATER BANDING IN THE BENDIGO AREA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE To 
aN PRA EAN SHE BENDIGO UAREAs —WITH-SPECLAL. REFERENCE TO. 


THE YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER. at ¥ 
; : in ' by Jack Kellam. 


(Edited transcript from tape of talk delivered to the Bird Observers f 
Group, Friday 2nd November, 1979, prepared by John Lindner in consultation ~ 
with Jack Kellam.) 


In 1962, Mr. Ipsen first got me interested in bird banding. Our first 
effort in a gully, at Bug Hill wasn't too successful but we've both gained 
a lot of experience since then in selecting the best spots and handling 
the birds. k Shand os 


The nets’ used are usually 30 feet long. They used to be made of nylon, 
but now it's. terylene which is softer and less harmful to the birds, and 
also lasts longer. The mesh is-inch and a quarter, which is five-eights of 
an inch square. I've even caught Little Eagles, and have had tiny birds 
like Weebills go right through it. The. net is erected between 2.9-foot poles. 
There are four strings running the length of the net, and you don't stretch 
the net right up the poles. - you leave some slack to make a pocket. If a 
bird hits the net from either side, it falls down into one of these pockets. 


A band is selected according to the size of the bird. The band used 
must comply with the standard list of band sizes supplied by the C.S.I.R.0. 
You record the band number and location, and note the sex of the bird, and 
whether it is an adult or juvenile, All these records are sent to the 
C.S.I.R.O., Wildlife Research Group in Canberra, 


Well, I became very enthusiastic, banding for about 5 years, nearly 
every weekend. In that time, I banded over 20,000 birds. However, in 
mid-1966, we had to cut down on haphazard banding, and had to select a project. 
Tt was very disappointed because I had been doing such a lot of work, 
especially on the Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, I gave banding away for a 
while, then I went back to banding Silvereyes. However, I thought my 
trapping results were worth analysing in order to show certain things about 
these birds. Some of these results are shown in the following tables. 


. TABLE 1 
YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER BIRDS BANDED 1963-1966, BENDIGO DISTRICT. 


| yearn | Number banded. “ Number retrapped. Resto. |} 
69 mortal 


1963 866 
1964 91 
1965 ; 

1966 Jan-June 


only. 
ats IEE aire ene 


Percentage retraps to birds banded 7.4%; es PP 
Total period 3 years, 6 months from 24,1,.1963 to 12.6.1966. 


Before proceeding, a few details about the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
would be appropriate. The head is yellow, with a black mask through the eye, 
and the yellow ear-tufts show up against this black part..The back is dark 
olive-brown,..and.the belly yellowish and streaked, I. have measured many. 
adult birds: the 7 and a half inch ones were much softer and fluffier to 
feel and I concluded they were females: the 7 and three-quarter inch ones 
were much firmer to hold, so I concluded they were the males. 


4K, 
HONEYEATER BANDING IN THE BENDIGO AREA _ continued. 


Otherwise the sexes are identical to look at. Adult birds lack a yellow 
gape, and have a black bill. (Measurements are from top of the bill to tip 
of tail). When they breed, they build nests that are cup-shaped, and 
suspended on little twigs, They don't seem to prefer any particular tree, 
but they always nest very close to the ground. When feeding the young, the 
adult puts its bill right down the throat of the young. They usually have 
three to four young. From my observations, they seem to prefer the Ironbark 
and Yellow Gum, the trees with larger flowers: on the other hand, the — 
White-naped and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters seem to lixe the box eucalypts. 
Like other honeyeaters, they drink quite a lot. On a hot afternoon near 

a dam you can retrap the same bird three or four times, because they come 
in to drink every two or three hours. They don't drink much at a time however. 
They move their brush tipped tongues very rapidly in and out like a piston, 
taking in water at each up-stroke. Sometimes on hot days I used to give the 
honeyeaters I caught a drink of honey and water from a’spoon -. the Yellow- 
tufted Honeyeaters especially loved it, 


Now on all birdlists for the Bendigo area, the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
is regarded as common. The table below confirms this. 
TABLE 2 


YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER: COMPARATIVE ABUNDANCE WITH OTHER SPECIES 
(RESULTS OF BANDING 21.9.1962 to 12.6.1966.) 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 5,963 
Silvereye 1,861 
White-plumed Honeyeater 1,766 
Fuscous Honeyeater 1,758 
Brown -headed Honeyeater teal, 530 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 1,496 
White-naped Honeyeater 839 


White-eared Honeyeater. 4U3Y 


From this table, you can see that out of the eight most frequently netted 
birds, the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater was caught three times as often as any 
other species. I must stress that during that period, I went out nearly every 
weekend, covering the area within a radius of 20 miles of Bendigo. In my 
opinion, the results represent quite well the proportions of each species 

in the total population. 


TABLE 3 


YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER MONTHLY ABUNDANCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
BIRDS BANDED 1963- 1966, BENDIGO DISTRICT. 


* No ‘banding done during these months. 


HONEYEATER BANDING IN THE BENDIGO AREA continued, 


As far as these monthly totals of banding are concerned, you'll see 
that the birds are fairlv well distributed throughout the year. Now in June 
OG Sivell trapped a much greater number of birds, more than for any other 
monehe This is rather remarkable, and in searching for an explanation, I 
examined the rainfall figures for Bendigo. 1965 was a very dry year overall, 

_the total rainfall being 407mm. The totals for 1963, 1964 and 1966 were 
517, 628 and 632 mm respectively. The average annual rainfall for the 
previous 40 years was 572 mm. 1965 began by being exceptionally dry, and 
June was also exceptional. So the much larger number trapped and banded 
may have had something to do with this. Otherwise the birds seem to be 
present throughout the year in good numbers, It is very interesting to 
compare’ the above table with a table showing the monthly abundance of two 
other Honeyeater species known to be nomadic. 


TABLE 4 


WHITE-NAPED AND YELLOW-FACED HONEYEATERS MONTHLY ABUNDANCE THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR BIRDS TRAPPED 1963 to 1965, SZENDICO DISTRICT. 
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The White-naped and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters are more abundant in the 
winter months. I was banding at the same rate.for all months shown. In 
January, February and March, none of either of these 2 species were banded. 
In April, there were a few. Then they increased to reach a peak in August. © 
In September, they began to decrease, and by October most of them had gone, © 
In November and December there were none. It is interesting that the few 
‘birds of these species that I netted in October were caught at bie Hill. 

I think perhaps they were on their way south again. 


Returning to the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, retraps of that species show 
some other interesting features of their way of life.. 


HONEYEATER BANDING IN THE BENDIGO AREA, continued 


TABLE 5 


Time elapsed 
since banding. 


No, vetrapped 
at banding 


place, 


No. retrapped 
away from 
banding place, 


Total retrapped at banding place 2. 

Total retrapped away from handinjg place 78. 

Birds omitted from table: 
1. Birds retrapped less than one month after being banded. 
2, Birds banded by unknown banders. 


TABLE 6 
YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER BIRDS RETRAPPED - DISTANCE FROM BANDING PLACE. 


Distance travelled. 1 2-5 6-10 11-18 35 Total no, 
mile | miles miles | miles | miles| of birds 


Other data that I have shows that the direction of travel away from the 
banding place varies greatly for the same time of the year. There is no 
apparent pattern of movement. I have also made some multiple retraps of 
a few individual birds, mostly at the original banding place or quite near date 


TABLE 7 
YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER BIRDS RETRAPPED MORE THAN ONCE. 


Distance travelled 
since last capture 
(miles from Bendigo) 


Time elapsed 
since first - 
banding 


Dates 
retrapped 


Banding 
number | place 

(miles from} banded 
Bendigo) 


Junortoun 30.9.62}6.11.62 1 month 
4 miles 9 months 
11 months 


months 
months 
months 


9,11.63113.9,64 
7.11.64 
12.9.65 


62299 Lockwood 9,11.63113.9.64 months 
7 miles 26.39.65 months 


62037 | Eaglehawk | 7.9.63 {8.12.63 3 months 
= u miles 5,12,.64= 15 months 

55634 JunortoUn 20.10.62} 24.1.63 3 months 
|. 6 “miles are 9.5.64 ; 18 months 


Lockwood 
7 miles 


11 miles North of 
- banding place 


1 mile - East " 
1 mite — West 


HONEYEATER BANDING .IN THE BENDIGO AREA. continued. 


From all this information, it can be concluded that the Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater is reasonable sedentary in its habits. The only exception 
(62037) travelled 11 miles in the first 3 months. However it remained in 
its new locality for at least 12 months. 


Another interesting thing is that I have quite often retrapped on the 
same day a small group of birds (two, three or four) banded on the same 
day quite some time before, the location remaining unchanged. This suggests 
that they often move around in small party or family groups. 


YELLOW-TUFTED HONEYEATER = SUMMARY 


1, The Yellow-tufted Honeyeater appears to be the most common of the 
honeyeaters in the Bendigo district, and also the most common bird 
species for the period indicated. 


2. In numbers, the birds are fairly well distributed throughout the year, 
(and fluctuate relatively little from month to month). 


3. A dramatic increase in numbers may occur in some years, as in 1965. 
This population surge would probably occur at irregular intervals and 
would probably coincide with weather conditions. 


4, The Yellow-tufted Honeyeater appears to be mostly sedentary in its 
habits, and its movements contrast greatly with those of the White- 
naped and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters. 


5. They appear to move around in small partiés or family groups which stay 
together for quite long periods, 


6, The small movements noted probably occur when the food in one area 
becomes scarce. Food (mainly insects and nectar) or its availability 
is closely related to weather conditions, and the food factor is 
probably the most important thing that governs the life and habits 
of these birds, 
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THE MENACE OF THE WOOLLY BEARS 
by Fred Watts. 


My brother and his wife and family live in our street at Inglewood 
and they have several groups of rather large bull mallees, Eucalyptus 
behriana, and fewer blue mallees, Eucalyptus polybracteata, crowing fairly 
near the house and most are heavily parasitised with two species of 
mistletoe (Amyema pendulum and Amyema miraculosum). 


Last October the leaves of the mistletoes were almost totally 
consumed by hordes of hairy caterpillars, since identified by Elizabeth 
Matheson, Assistant ,Entonology Department, National Museum of Victoria, as 
belonging to the moth family Anthelidae. 


The caterpillars later descended from the trees and made their separate 
ways to practically every part of his garage, several sheds etc. to pupate 
and even tried to enter the house where they were speedily despatched by 
his wife. 


8g 


' THE MENACE OF THE WOOLLY BEARS continued 


At the time all the family of five were subjected to various 
mysterious itchings of the skin, understandable now as the clothes line 
is a series of wires strung between the mallees, 


One of the boys put on a cleanly washed and dried T shirt from the 
clothes line and later that evening suffered severe itching and even 
blistering of the skin. Another of my brothers volunteered to have a 
small piece of the pupations rubbed on to a wrist and some hours later 
that evening he too suffered itching of the entire arm. In this case he 
had probably got some of the material on his hand and thus spread the 
itches when he scratched his skin. 


Very recently I took shelter in the garage during a sudden downpour 
and idly picked off the dozen quoits to have some shots at the peg. 
Later,on the way home I scratched at imaginary mosquitoes on my face, only 
to remember too late that the quoits must have been covered with the silken 
material. A good wash under the tap slowly eased the itches, | 


Only recently has the intensely itching properties of the caterpillars! 
pupations been recognised and now the silken materiel in all manner of 
situations has to be avoided if possible. One attempt has been made to 
vid the out-buildings of the pupa cases and silken material but the work 
had to be abandoned and relief from the itchings sought under the shower, 


Many of the mistletoes have recovered but the mallees are doomed 
if they are allowed to remain and the worst affected trees may soon be cut 
down or lopped, 


Mr. Berry Vardy of Maiden Gully when informed of this incident, 
reminded me that at least four local butterflies also depend on these 
species of mistletoe for their existence but in these circumstances T 
believe most of these mistletoes should be destroyed, 


MARYBOROUGH FIELD NATURALISTS" CLUB 
Preliminary notice for W.V.F.N.C.A. CAMP OUT OCTOBER 11th € 12th 1980 


Accommodation and meeting places: Refer to attached map. 
(Map available from Ian MacBean,) 


1. Outside Post Office, off Clarendon Street. 

2. Anglican Hall, 

3. Caravan Park 61-2864 (Several overnight vans - book early) 
4, Albion Hotel Motel 57 High Street. 61-1035. 

5. Dorojon Motel, 1 Primrose Street. 61-1555. 

6. Junction Motel, 2 High Street. 61-1744, 

7. Maryborough Motor Inn, Pyrenees Highway. 61-2164, 

8. Wattle Grove Motel, 65 Derby Road. 61-1517. 


STD CODE O54... POSTCODE 3465. 


For further information contact: 
Dale Nichols 61-3303 (Secretary). 
Harold Beer, 61-2802 (President). 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN, 


by Tom Patullo. 


With almost four inches of rain in late April, followed by several 
weeks of mild, warm weather in May, this season seems to have fooled one 
of our Mt. Morgan wattles, as it is carrying quite a lot of blossom in the 
first week of June, a month earlier than usual. 


' We have also noticed that the male Blue Wrens are carrying their full 
colour plumage by the end of May, I had always thought that they attained 
their full colour for the breeding season, but if this is correct then 
their timing appears to be a little out this season. 


Ground Covers, This is probably an opportune time for a discussion on 
native ground covers. There are a number of very suitable natives to use 
for this purpose. 


Grevillea gaudi-chaudi, a holly leaf type of grevillea with red tooth- 

brush like flowers which hugs the ground or low rock and has a considerable 
spread. There are several Grevilleas similar in habit to this one, including 
the hybrid Royal Mantle and the green flowered holly leafed form which grows 
along Ridge Road at Elphingstone, 


Grevillea thelemanniana, grey leaf form, with orange-red flowers and golden 
anthers, has long prostrate branches, which in a well filled garden will 
travel along under other bushes to appear in unexpected places. It flowers 
most of the year but is best in autumn and spring. Looks well draped over 
low rock walls. 


Grevillea baueri, woolly form. Long prostrate to low arching branches, 
chunky red flowers, covers up to eight feet, 


Correa decumbrens low growing, wide spreading, rather sparse cover. 
The red correa flowers stand upright on prostrate branches. 


Remember all grevilleas and correas have good bird attraction. 


Myoporum debile, very prostrate, useful for sloping banks and rockwork, 
Lavender blue, five pointed star flowers; carries long lasting cream and 
purple berries from autumn to spring. A well grown specimen of this one 
is a striking sight. 


Viola hederacea, native violet, a low creeping plant, will quickly cover 
areas and fill crevices among rocks and hollow stumps, developing roots 
as it goes; likes some moisture, It has miniature violet-like purple and 
white flowers, which stand up three to four inches above the foliage, and 
flowers all the year. 


Hemiandra pungens, Snake Bush; covers some eighteen inches, thick clusters 
of mauve, red spotted mintbush-like flowers. Very pretty. 


Scaevola aemula, Fairy Fan Flower, low spreading ground cover with blue, 
five fingered flowers with petals spread as a fan, on long leafy sprays. | 


The following five plants are indigenous to our area. 

Myoporum parvifolium. Creeping Boobialla. Prostrate, will cover twenty 
feet, developing roots as it goes, and forming a thick mat-like ground 
cover and in November covers itself with white star-like flowers. Occurs 
naturally in the Whipstick. 


Hardenbergia violacea, Purple Coral Pea, grown on a sloping bank or among 
low rocks with nothing to climb on, our local Hardenbergia makes a good 
display from late winter to spring when it covers itself, as it does, with 
the familiar purple flowers. Commonly but incorrectly known as Sarsparilla, 


digi 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN - - continued, 


Kennedya prostrata. Running Postman, a well known ground creeper. Under 
good conditions will form a thick cover over a large area and when in bloom 
is a striking sight with bright scarlet flowers among the grey-green 
foliage. Grows naturally to the south of Bendigo. 


Astroloma humifusum . Cranberry Heath, a ground hugging creeper, with short 
prickly leaves and bright red flowers which stand upright from the green 
mat of foliage. Flowers in April-May and has edible berries which ripen in 
late Spring, Woe 


Pultensea pedunculata, a thick matted ground cover, up to twenty foot spread, 
three inches thick, covers itself in spring with a carpet of red and yellow 
pea-like flowers. Very showy when in flower. Gdod samples of this one in” 


Wellsford Forest and along Sandy Creek Road. 


And now for the most brilliant of all ground covering plants, if you can 
successfully grow it, and I refer to the- 


Clianthus formosa.  Sturts Desert Pea, If you are fortunate enough to get 
this one to grow in this area you will have a beautiful display. indeed. 

I grew it successfully one year at Spring Gully, but have had no luck ever 
since, Should you happen to get it to grow, pin the lateral runners to the 
ground with bent wire, The flower stems will then stand up from the 
horizontal runners and carry their beautiful flower heads some ten to 
twelve inches above the main plant. ee 


This is not a complete list of native plants useful as ground covers, 
but as in previous articles for "Whirrakee" I have only mentioned plants 
with which I have had experience or have grown’ successfully in our area. 


A couple of very attractive local natives in flower now in my garden:- 
Crowea exalata has been in flower since April and looks like continuing 
right through the winter, a low rounded shrub, eighteen inches high, 
covered with waxy, five petalled, bright pink flowers, similar to waxflower 
but larger, 


Cryptandra amara a two foot rounded shrub covered with dainty small white 
bells which have a faintly pleasant perfume. Wallabies love to crop this 
one. The last two species mentioned would be considered rare in our area, 
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TWO SPOONBILLS AT LYAL GLEN 
: by Jack Ipsen. 


On Tuesday 3rd of June 1980, two Spoonbills were seen to alight at 
the house dam within a few metres of the living-room window. Thé first to - 
land’ was a Yellow billed, quickly followed by a Royal Spoonbill. Yellow- 
billed birds have been noted visiting this water a few times over the last 
five years, usually two or three together feeding around the shallow margins. 


This is the first time that a Royal Spoonbill has been seen on this 
dam by me, and it is noteworthy that as only two birds arrived, fed, then 
left together that they should be associated in this way. The writer has seen 
mixed flocks of Yellowbills and Royals feeding together in shallows at the 
Hattah Lakes, and while birding at Kow Swamp near Leitchville, Mr.J.Kellam 
and I witnessed the two species breeding in the same location, In that 
instance the Yellow-bills nested high-up in the trees whereas the Royals 
nested low down amongst Combungi on short stumps of dead trees within a 
metre of the surrounding water. 


ey, 
TWO SPOONBILLS AT LYAL GLEN continued. 


June is well away from the normal mating and nesting period for these 
birds in this locality, and there is ample time for the pair observed at 
Txyal Glen to separate and assume normal relations with their own kind. 
This in my mind would be the reasonable thing, owing to their differing 
nesting habits as mentioned above, At the same time the SIE ENE calls 
for a close watch on nesting pairs where seen. 


AN EXPERIMENT ON MOSQUITO LARVAE 
by Frank Robbins. 


Recently, when I noticed some mosquito larvae or wrigglers in a tall 
glass jar, I thought I would play a joke on them, and incidentally prevent 
them turning into adult mosquitoes, At school, I had learnt, they lived in 
water, but had to come to the surface quite often to Breathe: They had a 
breathing tube with the opening at the tail end, and, when they "wriggled" 
to the surface of the water, they just hung there with the "air hole" 
open to the atmosphere. The reason, of course, was that the water couldn't 
wet the air hole or penetrate it. The same happens when a duck or other 
water bird dives and then surfaces - it's feathers are oily and repel the 
water. Scientists call this surface tension. At school, we used to float 
dry (really oily) needles on water, and pretend there was always a skin on 
the water surface. 


Now, to return to the wrigglers who wriggled quickly down to the bottom 
the moment I disturbed them. I filled the jar full up, and put a glass 
plate over the top ~ excluding all air bubbles. Soon they returned to the 
top frantically searching for the surface, which I watched expecting to 
see them soon die for want of air - rather callous you might say. 
They didn't die and even next day they were still alive and wriggling. 
Maybe they got their oxygen from the air dissolved in the water through 
their surface the same as fish and many other aquatic animals do without 
surfacing. They could manage quite well without their air tubes. 


But I wasn't satisfied. I decided to remove the dissolved oxygen from 
the water, which is easily done by boiling. When this boiled water was cooled 
I caught all the wrigglers by straining through a handkerchief, put them 
into a jar of it; placed a glass plate on top without air bubbles and 
watched again. They soon came up to the top to breathe, searching every- 
where in vain for air, When I came back a few hours later, they were all 
dead on the bottom. Some tiny little water snails were also dead. They 
apparently get their oxygen from the air dissolved in the water without 
the need to surface, 


Mosquito larvae are killed by spraying oil (kerosene) on the surface 
of their breeding areas (still water). Why? Must be something to do with 
the fact that kerosene will Wet the oily breathing hole, or even penetrate 
it and block it and so prevent the breathing tube from access to the 
atmosphere, But what about the oxygen dissolved in the water below the 
kerosene skin - couldn't they survive on that? Maybe yes, until they have 
used all of it. The kerosene skin would prevent the free entry of oxygen 
into the water, or maybe the kerosene itself might kill them, That will be 
my next experiment, when I find some more wrigglers. At least I think I 
proved that wrigglers and baby snails need oxygen (or air) to survive, and 
wrigglers can survive in oxygenated water without access to the surface 
or using their breathing tubes, 
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W.V.F.N.C.A. CAMP OUT 15th 16th 17th August 1980 
HOST CLUB Mid Murray Field Naturalists' Trust, 


Pres, Barry Teague, Private Bag. SWAN HILL 3585. 
Sec. Rob Chick, R.S.D. Tyrell Downs, via SEA LAKE 3533 Ph, (050 35 3296. 


VENUE Kulki Kulki Camp WOOD WOOD. 
; 22 Miles north of Swan Hill on Murray Valley ieee 


ACCOMMODATION. 


Dormitory type accommodation available for 60 people at the camp. 

One dormitory contains 5 rooms with double bunks. Mattresses, crockery, 
cooking utensils and some cutlery is provided, Hot showers, refrigeration, 
power and water is available. Food supplies, petrol etc. can be easily 
obtained opposite at Wood Wood Store. TARRIFF: One Dollar per person per 
night. 

Other Accommodation "River Haven" Caravan Park Spposite camp, Some 
overnight vans (Book) $10. per night. 4 berth. Own Van $3.50 for two people 
40c each extra person, Nyah Caravan Park, Approx 6 miles south of Wood Wood. 
Grand Hotel Nyah West. Approx 8 miles from Wood Wood. . 


PROGRAMME FOR WEEK-END 


Friday Evening. 15th August 1980. 8 pm. M.M.F.N.T.General Meeting at 
Nyah West (All welcome). Including Specimens and 
Observations and Slide of the Evening which is FURRY NATIVES. 
Visitors are very welcome to attend and to participate. 
Social Evening to follow. Supper will be provided. 


Saturday a.m. "Do it Yourself". As the camp backs onto Nyah Forest and 
‘joins Wood Wood Reserve a morning of wandering and 
exploring is suggested. 

1 pm Sharp. Leave Wood Wood, proceed to Towan Plains - - 
- Typical Mallee Salt Pane: 


6.30 pm  W.F.N.C.A. Meeting. ) 
8.30 pm Arranged Programme Speaker ete. Supper provided. 


Sunday 9 am Leave Wood Wood for Wandown Reserve. Provide your own lunch. 
4 pm (Approx) Farewell from Kulki Kulki. 


R.S.V.P, 31st July 1980. All bookings can be handled by Secretary. 


ORCHIDS FLOWERING NEAR INGLEWOOD RESERVOIR IN APRIL Ey Fred Watts. 


On April 13th just before some substantial falls of rain, my wife and 
I were agreeably surprised to find four species of Autumn orchids in bloom 
jn the local mallee scrub north of the reservoir in the very dry conditions 
that prevailed at the time. 

Two Pterostylis revoluta plants were not quite in full bloom but 
single specimens of Pterostylis parviflora, Prasophyllum despectans and 
the Parson's Bands orchid Eriochilus cucullatus were showing just how 
adaptable to harsh conditions are most of our district native plants. | 

The 17mm of rain that fell on March 7th may have provided sufficient 
moisture to encourage the plants to bloom as only another 10mm had fallen 
since the PEeunDane of the year, 
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MOUNT CAMEL ABORIGINAL AXE QUARRY 


Report of Junior Field Naturalists Group Excursion on Sunday June ist. 
Leader: Rod Fyffe. ai by John Lindner. 


After a brief introduction to the life of the Aboriginal tribe, the 
Jajowurong, which inhabited the Bendigo area, the group proceeded to 
Mt. Camel via Toolleen, In 1848, the Jajowurong numbered about 1300, but 
by 1870 they had disappeared. 5 i's 


The quarry site we visited is situated on the south-eastern slopes 
of the Mt. Camel. range, on a knoll beneath the mountain itself. An area 
the size of a large backyard has been fenced to a height of six feet. 
This has been done under the auspices of the Victorian Archaeological 
Survey Office which registers such sites. In this’ case, the landowner of the 
property has to be contacted in order to gain access to the site. it3 


All around were rock-strewn paddocks, in which the grass had been 
eaten down very short by sheep. Inside the fence however, the grass was 
long and thick, hiding many stones, At first glance, one would perhaps 
think "Well why on earth fence a patch of. stones?" However, we did find 
ene small exposed pile of broken rock. On searching, we could find amongst 
these rocks numerous thin flakes of varying sizes. These were the pieces 
which had been struck from the intended axe-heads by using other pieces of ~ 
rock. They were the all-important evidence that this had indeed been the 
site of purposeful human activity; man using his knowledge and skill, not 
just another pile of stone. ; 


Rod: demonstrated the technique which may have been used, by striking 
one rock against another, one being held in each hand. At first this was 
not so successful, but later he found some rock at the back of the enclosure 
with which the.method worked very well. Some of the party tried the method 
too. Amongst, the rubble of this little "factory" was found a worked piece 
of rock roughly shaped like an axe-head, Perhaps it was discarded because 
it was too small or imperfectly chipped. The thick grass at the site 
prevented close inspection of other rock fragments. 


The stone at Mt. Camel is greenstone, a metamorphosed igneous rock. 
At first the Aborigines may have fragmented such an outcrop of rock by 
lighting fires on it and pouring cold water on the hot rock. Once an 
axe-head had been roughly shaped, it was more finely shaped using a hard 
piece of wood or stone, and then the blade was polished. To do this it 
needed.to be ground and rubbed on another rock. The Aborigines may have 
preferred wet grinding, and just below the quarry is a perennial spring, 
now dammed, Thus the site had the two basic requirements, suitable stone, 
and water, : : y it Wins 


Axes could be either hafted or not. A large piecé of stone with a 
worked cutting edge could simply be held in the hand. To be hafted, the 
stone had to be smaller. The haft could be made by bending a suitable stick 
over double and placing the stone in the crook. The ends of the stick were 
tied with string or sinew, and the space between them filled with vegetable 
gum. Rod showed us variously shaped axe-heads and a grinding stone from 
Tan Fenselau's collection, “>” Leas i 


Axes were, tools not weapons. They were used to. chop out the bark 
and wood from suitable trees to make canoes, carrying vessels, shields and 
other items, and also to, cut.toe holds. in tree trunks. Axes could. be 
resharpened several times, with a small loss of size each time. . 
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MOUNT CAMEL ABORIGINAL AXE QUARRY ‘continued, 


The Jajowurong had exclusive occupancy of the site, and outsiders 
were not allowed to directly exploit the stone. However Mt. Camel axes and 
axe blanks were "traded" quite widely, and specimens which have been 
definitely identified as originating there have been found northwards along 
the Murray River, and in the Western District. Other specimens which may 
have come from Mt, Camel have been found in north-east Victoria, The. word 
"trade"! is rather misleading in the Aboriginal context, bearing too many 
modern associations, It was a system of barter and exchange that operated 
rather than trade in the modern sense, For example, reeds for spear-making 
from the Murray River near Swan Hill were exchanged for axe-stone, 


There are actually two quarries at Mt, Camel. The other is a mile to 
the south of the one we visited. From the quarry, you can just see the 
outline of Mt. William away to the south, There is a very substantial 
quarry site here, from which axes spread over a wide area of Vieteria 
(except the Mallee and Wimmera). The quality of the sreenstene at Mt. 
William and Nt. Camel is very similar, and it has only been possible to 
nositively differentiate between axes from the tw6 giiaveics by analysis 
of the trace elements in. the rock, all ether ehanactenisti as being identical. 

A few of us climbed the very steep grassy slopes to the stimmit of 
“t. Camel, and obtained a fine view 6f the northern plains and hills to 
the south, 


Referengés: 


Aldo Masséla; The Abopicines of South- 


Heineman 1971, 

Tsabed Mcpryde and Aian Watchman, 
"The Distribution of Greenstone Axes in South-eastern Australia: 
A Preliminary Report", Mankind , Vol.10, No.3, June 1976, 


eastern Australia as They Were, 


NATURE DIARY 
Where are all those calendars? 
a en ee NE 


Many experienced and knowledgeable people in the Club were asked to help 
in the Junior Field Naturalists Group project to compile a nature calendar 
for the Bendigo area, It would be greatly appreciated if you could return 
your information to Ian Fenselau, Glenise Moors or John Lindner, as soon 
as possible. We are relying on your expertise, 


Things to look for in July. 


PLANTS The following plants should begin to flower in July. 


1. Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha). Widespread. 

2. Ploughshare Wattle (Acacia gunni) Not common, 

3. Urn Heath (Melichrus urceolatus). The flowers can be either pink 
or white, A good location is on the Tennyson Road just past the 
turnoff to Bagshot, 

4, Shrub Violet (Hybanthus floribundus). The only place where it is 
common is Jackass Flat, where there is a large patch at the end of 
Charles St. It flowers in July and August. 
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NATURE DIARY ee continued, 

5. Tall Greenhood (Pterostylis longifolia). 

6. Striped Greenhood (Pterostylis alata), 

We Scented Sundew (Drosera whittakeri). Lange white flowers. 

8. Climbing Suncew (Drosera planchonii). 

9, Early Nancy (Anguillaria dicica). 

10. Yellow Star (Hypoxis glabella), The last two plants, appearing in 
late July, are some of the harbingers of Spring. 

BIRDS 


1. Magpies start to build nests, 

2.  Yellow-tailed Thornbills may also start to nest. 

3. Shy Heath-wrens have started calling and they will begin nesting 
in July. 

4, Depending on the amount of blossom on the winter-flowering ironbarks, 
you may see the MORON PbS birds: 
Little Lorikeet, Musk Lorikeet, Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Swift Parrot, Noisy Friarbird, Little Friarbird, 
But these isfiaaats are not regular in their winter visits nor Be EASY 
necessarily come in large numbers « 


(Thanks to Jack Kellam for help in compiling the above.) 
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MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP. 
by Anne Speechley. 


The June meeting was held at the home of Mr Dale Gibbons, Jacob St. 
There was a general discussion on topics of interest and once again 
Mp. Bill Holsworth proved to be a valuable source of information on the 
anatomy of certain native species. 


The Mammal grcup led an outing to Mt. Alexander to which members of 
the main club were invited. Those who attended spent an informative evening 
spotlighting for mammals. (See report below). 


Mr. Dale Gibbons led a trapping outing to Mt. Alexander and found the 
common house mouse the most prevalent species at present. However, one male 
Tuan was captured as well. 


The Mammal Group has received a very generous grant of $500 from the 
Ingram Trust and this will be used to purchase much needed additional traps. 


My. R. Wallace has suggested that the group survey the proposed Stuart 
Park site in Eaglehawk, It was agreed that a epoLtighs evéning will be held 
there in the future. 


A Lesser Long eared Bat (ROD EEIE geoffroyi) was captured in the 
Black Stump area. 


Members renorted seeing a number of Kangaroos in the area and Mr, B . Vardy 
reported seeing a Yellow Footed Marsupial mouse (Antechinus flavipes) 
out during the day time. 


The next meeting will be held at the home of Mr. Graham Hill, 
31 Curnow St., Golden Square. 
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SPOTLIGHTING SURVEY AT MT, ALEXANDER KOALA RESERVE, 14th JUNE 1980 
by Roy Speechley. 


An introduction to the spotlighting of mammals was led by some members 
of the Mammal Survey Group. Seven adults and eight children spent about one’ 
and a half hours with three spotlights in the Koala Reserve. 


After a barbeque tea was eaten in the pavillion and the Samine se: 
descended upon us, we set off to find some mammals, 


After only one hundred yards a Sugar Glider (Petaurus breviceps) 
was sighted low down in a Black Wattle (Acacia mearnsii), which started the 
evening off very well. 
Other mammals sighted were: 
10 Brushtail Possum (Trichosurus vulpecula) 
7  Koalas (Phascolarctos cinereus) 
2 Grey Kangaroos (Macropus giganteus) 
1 Tawny Frogmouth (Podargus strigoides) 


On returning to the pavillion, a Sugar Glider and a Tuan (Phascogale 
tapoatafa) were seen together on the side of a tree beside a rubbish bin. 
This is a common sight at this rubbish bin after people have been putting 
waste food in, which the mammals feed on, 

One Koala and three Kangaroos were also sighted outside the Reserve. 


The weather was quite mild on the mountain, which made the evening 
quite enjoyable. 


BIRD OBSERVATIONS 


A discussion of the observations reported at the Bird Observers Group 
meeting on Friday, 6th June 1980. 


Whilst the Victorian mallee has been suffering a severe mouse magads 
Bendigo has certainly had more than its share, and no doubt our smaller 
hawke and owls have made the most of it. Nomadic birds of prey follow food 
supplies such as mice plagues, and observers have noted an increase in 
these species during recent months. 


The Barn owl is a notable follower of mice plagues, and may breed at 
any time of the year if food supply is abundant. They are normally uncommon 
around Bendigo, but have been seen more frequently of late. A pair of 
adults with two large young were recently found and photographed near the 
Millwood Road, having evidently nested nearby. 


. The Black-shouldered kite has also been noted more often in recent months, 


Another nomad is the Fork-tailed (black) kite, There have been a number 
of sightings of this bird in areas further south than its normal inland 
and northern haunts, including a Bendigo sighting - in the Whipstick- last 
October. This species is very rarely seen around Bendigo. 


The heavy rain in April followed by a spell of fine weather may have 
been the trigger to some birds to begin the breeding cycle. Recent breeding 
records were noted for Masked (spur-winged) plovers and Welcome swallows. 


Reports of White-backed swallows (Whirrakee, June 1980) have been 
followed by a number of further sightings of this locally rare species, 
“rom the Terricks, Harveytown and Huntly. The Huntly observation was of 
fourteen individuals. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS : continued. 


Another of Bendigo's over-wintering migrants has now arrived. This is 
the White-naped honeyeater, They were also EES from Inglewood , where 
they have not been seen for several years. 


‘ Langer than normal flocks of Red-rumped. parrots were noted. 
It is beleived that this species has increased in numbers around ‘Bendigo 
over the last decade or so. 


Although very common in some parts of the district, the Sulphur- 
crested cockatoo is very unusual in other parts. One was reported from 
Reedy Creek near the Tennyson Road, feeding on newly sown oats. 


Will Burgess made the following observations:~. 
"About three weeks ago I noticed above my home, young spiders, species 
unknown, dispersing by ballooning through the air on their silk threads. 
Perched on a tall dead tree next door, some thirty dusky woodswallows 
(Artamus cyanopterus) had a marvellous time darting upwards to catch the 
passing spiders and return to their perch to swallow them. The wind was 
taking the spiders in a north-easterly direction. But with that number of 
woedswallows after them many went west, I'm afraid." 


Lorikeets are most commonly reported around Bendigo during the late 
spring and summer. Quite a number of Musk and Little lorikeets were seen 
during May, however, 


A pair of New Holland (yellow-winged) oneventers peed on a farm at 
Maiden Gully for five days. This species is an infrequent winter visitor 
to Bendigo, though common at such surrounding’ press as the Lous 
St. Arnaud and Heathcote. 


Finally, if you are in town in the evening, keep an eye out for 
the spectacular flock of thousands of Starlings which roosts in the palms 
at St. Killian's church. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICE BEARERS 


Members are reminded that nominations for office bearers for 1980/81 
will be called for at the August general meeting. Our constitution 
requires one months notice of nomination prior to the Annual General 


Meeting in September. 
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VICTORIA'S NEW WILDLIFE REGULATIONS 


The Club has received a copy of an explanatory booklet on the newly 
proclaimed Wildlife Regulations called "Strictly for the Birds", which will 
be tabled at the July meeting. The booklet summarises the new regulations 
and sets out the licenses required for "Less commonly kept species" ($2.): 
"Speciés kept by specialists" ($10); and "Notable and endangered wildlife" 
($60.). Anyone wishing to obtain a copy of the: booklet to check the species 
under each category could do so by writing to The Fisheries and Wildlife 
Division, Ministry for Clea SSEE ERENCE 250 Victoria Parade, East Melb. ,3002. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING OF 30th JUNE 


Summary of main action/items of interest. 


a 


10. 


Abb 


12. 
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14, 


Insurance of club equipment is being reviewed. Existing cover is 
inadequate. Members holding any item(s) of B.F.N.C. property are 
asked to provide details to the Secretary so an inventory can be made 
on which to base an assessment of replacement value before revising 
the existing insurance policy. 


A Submission to the Ministry of Conservation by the Conservation 
Council of Victoria, of projects for consideration for allocation 
of National Estate funds, listed the purchase of Allot.16, Parish of 
Whirrakee as No. 1 priority for Victoria. This is a gratifying reward 
for the Sub-Committee which worked hard, at short notice, to prepare 


By pa 


‘a submission to the CCV for purchase of this key block, which will 


complete a corridor of public land between the two Forest Parks. 


The Ingram Trust has approved a grant of $500 to the BFNC for the 
purchase of additional traps for the Mammal Survey Group. This was a 
very quick response to our application, and the money is already to 
hand. 


Dr. F.Harrap of Ballarat CAE will speak to the Bird Observers Group 
in November on Mallee Fowl. 


A questionaire concerning the future of Photoflora has been received 
from the Native Plants Preservation Society - see details on page 2. 


Details of the Wood Wood WVFNCA Campout in August were received from 
Mid-Murrey FNT (see page 12) 


A preliminary notice concerning the Maryborough WVFNCA Camnope - in 
October was received from Maryborough FNC (see page 8) 


Advice was received from the Lands Dept. that the Jackass Flat Flora 
and Fauna Reserve has been gazetted. A letter expressing the club's 
appreciation of this is to be sent to the Lands Dept. 


A sub-committee will be formed to plan a nature trail at Jackass 
Flat for this spring. 


The Committee decided to support the Tasmanian Wilderness Society by 
becoming an organisational member at a cost of $20 per annum, and to 
send a telegram to the Tasmanian Premier prior to the Tasmanian 
Cabinet deliberations on the Franklin-Gordon power scheme to read 
"Please preserve the Franklin-Gordon wilderness for future generations" 


A special meeting has been arranged for 7.30pm, Tuesday 22nd July, 
at the Agriculture Dept., Epsom, to consider the Land Conservation 
Council Recommendations for North Central Victoria, All interested 
members to be urged to attend, 
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Discussion was held on the possibility of hiring a bus to run a 
Whipstick tour for the public at Whirrakee Wattle flowering time, or 
alternatively asking Continuing Education if they would run such a 
tour with BFNC guides. Enquiries are to be made before any final 
decision is taken, 


Following on from the above, the possibilities of using buses on club 
excursions was discussed. 


The bank balance is $1317.61 (including the $500 from the Ingram Trust) 


No nominations for membership were received. 


